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question whether the light of the corona is brighter or
not than that of the moon.

The lower portions of the coronal ring, close to the
sun, are unquestionably of a brilliance too dazzling to
be looked at comfortably with a telescope unprovided
with a shade-glass; we have on this point the testimony
of Biela, Struve, Kanyard, and others. The same thing
is evident from the fact that, at a transit of Venus or
Mercury under favorable circumstances, the black disk
of the planet becomes visible before it reaches the sun.
Janssen thus saw Venus in 1874, and Langley, Mercury
in 1878. Of course, this implies behind the planet a
background of sensible brightness in comparison with
the illumination of our atmosphere. It is generally
considered that a difference of one sixty-fourth in the
brightness of two adjacent portions of a surface is the
smallest quantity perceptible by the eye, and, if so, the
corona must be more than one sixty-fourth as bright
as the aerial illumination at the edge of the sun's disk.
At an eclipse, also, the corona is sometimes seen several
seconds, or even minutes, before the beginning and
after the end of totality. Petit, in 1860, reports seeing
it twelve minutes (sic} before the disappearance of the
sun, and Lockyer, in 1871, continued to see it for three
minutes after the sun's reappearance. But, as has been
said before, the light falls off very rapidly, and the
outer portions of the corona are of the faintest nebu-
losity. It is greatly to be desired that, at the next
eclipse, some careful photometric measurements should
be made.

Apart from the difference in the amount of light
at different eclipses, due to the variation in the moon's
diameter, there is a strong probability that the corona
itself changes considerably in brightness and extent